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THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 











HE announcement on May 31 that the United 

States would participate in an international 
economic conference at London may be construed 
as a recognition of the failure of unilateral efforts 
to stem the tide of world deflation. The disquiet- 
ing developments of the past month have not only 
made it evident that no immediate recovery is in 
sight but have revived the spectre of an imminent 
fnancial collapse. Despite a brief flurry in the 
stock market following the passage of the tax 
bill, it is clear that world forces are pulling us 
downward. In no country has the spring brought 
even a seasonal revival of trade. Unemployment 
has increased markedly in England and the 
United States during a period when there is 
ordinarily a sharp decrease. It appears to be 
only a matter of days until Austria will be com- 
pelled to declare a transfer moratorium on all or 
a large portion of its foreign debt, while Greece 
has recently abandoned the gold standard and sus- 
pended its debt services. World trade has fallen 
sharply below the unsatisfactory mark of last 
year, and is now less than half the 1929 figure. 


All indications point to a rapidly approaching 
crisis in Germany. The new cabinet is confronted 
by a deficit of approximately $400,000,000, with 
the principal resources for taxation practically 
exhausted. Receipts of the government railways 
for the first four months of 1932 were 27 per cent 
lower than for the corresponding period in 1931, 
leaving a large net loss. While spring has 
brought a slight improvement in employment, 
44.5 per cent of the trade union members remain 
unemployed. Most ominous of all, German ex- 
ports in April fell to the lowest point yet reached 
in the depression, and the export surplus of 35 
million Reichsmarks was less than one-third the 
amount needed to maintain payments on the 
country’s external debts. 


Finally recognizing that the chief barriers to 
recovery—the collapse of commodity prices, in- 


tergovernmental debts, tariffs, and monetary in- 
stability—are world-wide in scope, the leading 
nations not unnaturally seek international action 
first on the problems affecting them most closely. 
There is consequently a wide divergence of 
opinion regarding the nature of the action to be 
taken. On February 13 it was announced at 
London that the Lausanne Conference would be 
broadened to include “other economic and_ fi- 
nancial difficulties which are responsible for . . >> 
the world crisis.” The significance of this step 
was destroyed by the consistent refusal of the 
United States to attend a conference at Lausanne 
lest it become involved in a discussion of repara- 
tion and war debts; later, however, the American 
government consented to participate in a sepa- 
rate conference on general economic problems to 
be held in London, provided that the questions of 
debts and tariffs were excluded. The reservation 
regarding tariffs was made in spite of the recent 
report of the gold delegation of the League of 
Nations which attributed the world’s monetary 
and financial ills primarily to the exorbitant rise 
in tariffs. Influential groups in Congress, how- 
ever, have strongly supported the Somers resolu- 
tion urging the President to call a world confer- 
ence to consider the feasibility of raising world 
commodity prices by means of an international 
re-evaluation of silver. Unable to secure the co- 
operation of the United States on any other basis, 
it now appears that the London conference will 
be concerned chiefly with monetary questions and 
the stabilization of prices, although these are by 
no means the only basic problems. 


Meanwhile the outlook for the Lausanne con- 
ference, which is to open on June 16, is none too 
reassuring. There is considerable uncertainty 
regarding the effect of the change of government 
in Germany, but the stubborn refusal of the 
United States to take part in the discussion re- 
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mains the chief obstacle to any effective action. 
While it is generally agreed that Germany cannot 
pay reparation for years to come, and then only 
in a very reduced amount, Europe is greatly per- 
turbed by the failure of the United States to in- 
dicate its willingness to accept a reduction in debt 
payments commensurate with a cut in repara- 
tion. Lacking such assurance, European states- 
men feel unable to act despite the extreme 
urgency of the situation. Moreover, they frankly 
profess skepticism regarding the possibility of 
achieving a solution of any of the outstanding 
international problems as long as the United 


States blocks a settlement of intergovernmental 
debts. 


The responsibility resting upon the American 
government at the present moment is little short 
of overwhelming. As the chief creditor nation, 
maintaining one of the highest tariffs in the 
world, it is obvious that the United States alone 
possesses the key to recovery. With the political 
leaders of the world deadlocked over armaments, 
debts, and tariffs, disaster awaits us unless this 
country adopts a more conciliatory attitude than 
has been shown in the past. Since no American 
delegation can exercise the necessary leadership 
without definite Congressional instructions, it 
may be urged that the real responsibility at the 
moment rests upon Congress. Specific action is 
necessary in order that the American representa- 
tives may be free to discuss any and all of the 
problems with which the world is confronted. 
Recent experiences at Geneva and London should 
convince us that only failure and defeat can ensue 
as long as each nation seeks to pursue its own 
interests irrespective of the needs of the world. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 
The New Rumanian Cabinet 


The resignation on May 31 of the non-party or 
experts’ government of National Union formed 
by Professor Jorga in April 1931 may be traced 
directly to the havoc wrought in Rumania by the 
economic crisis. The sharp decline in revenue 
from taxation and customs duties has completely 
disorganized the country’s finances. Not only are 
army pay and civil service salaries greatly in 
arrears, but many leading industries are unable 
to collect some $65,000,000 due on government 
contracts. The proposal of Finance Minister 
Argetoianu to relieve the desperate position of 
the farmers by converting agricultural short-term 
debts into thirty-year bonds at 4 per cent was 
attacked by France, Great Britain, Holland and 
Switzerland on the ground that such legislation 
would endanger the leu, which had been stabilized 
_ with their financial assistance. In order to check 
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speculation in foreign exchange and protect hold. 
ings of foreign currency, the government on May 
18 introduced drastic exchange restrictions, 
Finally, all hopes of obtaining a loan in Paris 
were dashed by the publication of a report ip 
which M. Charles Rist of the Bank of France 
criticized Rumania’s financial policy, recom. 
mended a reduction in the number of civil em. 
ployees as well as a 50-per-cent salary cut, and 
suggested that the government appeal to the 
League of Nations for aid. 


The Rist report apparently precipitated the fal] 
of the Jorga cabinet, which confessed its inability 
to cope with the existing crisis. Following the 
failure of M. Titulescu, Rumanian Minister to 
London, to organize another experts’ cabinet, 
Alexander Vaida-Voévod formed a ministry on 
June 6. This ministry is at present composed 
exclusively of members of the National Peasants’ 
party, which holds liberal political and economic 
views, advocates aid to farmers and favors f- 
nancial reforms. The new government, whose 
first task is to obtain $5,000,000 to pay civil ser- 
vice salaries and pensions, has decided to dissolve 
Parliament and to postpone consideration of other 
economic problems until after the elections, which 
will probably be held early in July. 
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The Birth of the German Republic, 1870-1918, by Arthur 
Rosenberg. New York, Oxford University Press, 1931. 
$4.75. 

The most penetrating study of the political and social 
trends of pre-war and wartime Germany which has ap- 
peared. This scholarly but readable book is indispensable 
to an understanding of present Gerinan problems. 


British Trade and Industry, Past and Future, by G. D. H. 
Cole. New York, Macmillan and Company, 1931. $5.00. 


Contains an excellent and provocative analysis of the 
world depression as a. part of a thorough survey of the 
problems confronting British trade, past and present. 


The Natural Economic Order, by Silvio Gesell. 

Frohnau, Neo-Verlag, 1929. $4.20. 

An exposition of the theory of a “managed currency” 
which would be kept in circulation by a provision for its 
gradual depreciation in value. 

Recovery: The Second Effort, by Sir Arthur Salter. New 

York, Century, 1932. $3.00. 

A comprehensive and authoritative analysis of the fac- 
tors contributing to the world crisis, which is to be recom- 
mended for the general public. 

A Planned Society, by George Soule. 
millan, 1932. $2.50. 

A lively discussion of basic economic problems with sug- 
gestions for a way out. 


Nationhood for India, by Lord Meston. 
University Press, 1931. $1.50 


A conservative exposition of the relationship of Hindu- 
ism and Nationalism to India’s future. 
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